THE ARTIST IN THE GREAT STATE

mercicilism, it is not unnatural that lovers of beauty

should look back with nostalgia to the age when
society was controlled by a landed aristocracy. I
believe, however, that from the point of view of the
encouragement of great creative art there is not much
difference between an aristocracy and a plutocracy.
The aristocrat usually had taste, the plutocrat fre-
quently has not. Now taste is of two kinds, the first
consisting in the negative avoidance of all that is ill-
considered and discordant, the other positive and a
by-product; it is that harmony which always results
from the expression of intense and disinterested
emotion. The aristocrat, by means of his good taste
of the negative kind, was able to come to terms with
the artist; the plutocrat has not. But both alike
desire to buy something which is incommensurate
with money. Both want art to be a background to
their radiant self-consciousness. They want to buy
beauty as they want to buy love; and the painter,
picture-dealer, and the pander try perennially to per-
suade them that it is possible. But living beauty
cannot be bought; it must be won. I have said that
the aristocrat, by his taste, by his feeling for the acci-
dentals of beauty, did manage to get on to some
kind of terms with the artist. Hence the art of the
eighteenth century, an art that is prone before the
distinguished patron, subtly and deliciously flatter-
ing and yet always fine. In contrast to that the art
of the nineteenth century is coarse, turbulent, clumsy.
It marks the beginning of a revolt. The artist just
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